Introductory: Backgrounds and Forerunners
in with romanticism. The shift, of course, is never so abrupt or
so simple, and is only clear from a distance which obliterates
important distinctions.
The poet, though he may choose not to trim his sails to
them, is more sensitive than most men to the way the winds of
doctrine are blowing. So that poetry, which has been con-
temned as an enervating influence, an escape from the de-
mands of practical life, a mere jingling of silver bells; dis-
missed as a civilized amusement; praised as an emotional re-
lease, and exalted as the finer breath and spirit of all knowledge,
may also be conceived as an index to die genius of the age.
Through its poets one may learn the language of the Zeitgeist,
that no statistician speaks, and which finds only partial inter-
preters in the spatial art of painting and the temporal art of music.
Thus the verse of the eighteenth century, with its metallic
shine, its clocklike regularity, its elegant simplicity, has rightly
been regarded as reflecting the eighteenth-century notions of
the universe as a mechanism, easily explained by the mathe-
maticians and the astronomers, and running like a well-wound
clock. Thus, at the close of the century, the revolutions in
France and in America breaking down the established machin-
ery of government, one finds the poets revolting against the
mechanistic view of nature and writing about liberty, equality,
and fraternity in free forms that are anathema to the conserva-
tives. The romantics revolted against the tight, closed little
scheme which flattered their predecessors with the belief that
all was for the best in the best of all possible worlds. They
rejoiced with Byron in 'the eternal spirit of the chainless mind*.
They applauded the triumphant song of Shelley's Chorus of
Spirits:
We come from the mind
Of human kind